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BRIEF MENTION. 

In my Hellas and Hesperia, which is a thinly disguised auto- 
biography, I have said : ' In crises of lite the words that come up 
to one are not always the words of the mother tongue, but those 
that had been acquired at school, the words of comfort and 
counsel that saved the lesson from being an unmitigated bore '. 
This also is autobiographical, and one such Greek sentence 
comes back to me, which I wrote as my motto on the cover of a 
Latin rendering of Lucke's memoir of Karl Otfried Miiller, 
submitted for criticism to Schneidewin in the spring of 1851 
(A. J. P. XXIX 501). Many a time since have I, as a follower 
of lost causes, had occasion to say to myself, rpiiv n' o£k ia noXXas 
'a&jxij, though in certain ' crises of life ' the homely German 
phrase, ' Bange machen gilt nicht ', has also been a welcome 
stay. A late arrival in the field of philological authorship, recog- 
nition, such as it was, came to me at a time of life when many 
men had said their say, received their reward, and passed out 
of the game. No wonder, as I have said elsewhere (A. J. P. 
XXVIII 481 ; XXIX 503) that I put my own interpretation on 
Pindar's Fourth Olympian, and made 8ian-«»pd toi (JpoTav eXey^ot 
the favorite motto of my middle age. But as I reach the last scene 
of all, the homestretch of Erginos the Worker, I turn from the 
loftiness of Pindar to the flat-footed wisdom of Horace, and say to 
myself,' amphora coepit | institui: currente rota, cur urceus exit?'. 
And ' urceus exit ' is my motto now. Of course, everybody 
knows Browning's Rabbi Ben Ezra and the philosophy of the 
potter's wheel, so striking to one who has never read his Bible. 
Often and often have I repeated to myself De Musset's verse : 
' mon verre n'est pas grand, mais je bois dans mon verre ' (A. J. P. 
XXX 353), and I have had much pleasure out of my pipkin, 
' dipping my nose ', not as Thackeray says, ' in the Gascon wine ', 
but in the vcxrap xyrov of the Greek poets. 



But the figure of the potter recalls my own characteristic of the 
Journal as a manner of Monte Testaccio (A.J. P. XXV 358), and 
of late years I have been ruefully asking whether the fragments 
of my own pipkin have not contributed to the mound. When, 
now many years ago, a distinguished grammarian woke up to 
the fact that a generalization on which he prided himself was 
naught, he is reported to have said sadly to a group of his 
admiring friends in one of those homely phrases that often best 
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sum up the situation even for the most elegant scholars, ' some 
fellow has been knocking a hole in the bottom of my pot ' ; and 
so, after I found that such leaders as Usener and Wilamowitz had 
reduced to smithereens the Hegelian triads of Greek literature, I 
felt that the end had come for me (A. J. P. XXIV 231; XXV 
105). Trained in the methods of half a century ago, I had been 
engaged for years and years in the eidographic study of Greek 
syntax. In Greece the state was greater than the citizen, said I. 
In Greek literature, the department was greater than the indi- 
vidual. If the citizen undertook to be greater than the city-state, 
the city-state quelled him. However great the poet may have 
been, he had to submit to the laws of his art, call it Sea/ids, call it 
Tt0p6s. The mask abides. Do what you choose with voice and 
gesture. 



And so I built up my Greek syntax on eidographic lines, just to 
have the whole structure brushed away by a decree from Bonn, by 
a ukase from Berlin. Fortunately for my peace of mind, I am still 
true to my early motto, and I still say with Diomed, rp«V /u' o6« 

f 9 IlaXAaf 'A&7V1J, Still Say with Theognis, or™ Se fioipa wa8(iv ovti SfdotKa 

na6eiv ; for Theognis, whom I find quite as bracing as Henley, 
belongs to my Gottingen period, and has ever been associated 
with my beloved teacher Schneidewin, who expounded to us the 
Megarian, with the lecturer's Delectus as our text-book; and I 
remember how interested I was to recognize in the gnomic poet 
a number of verses that Raphael Kiihner had used in his Ele- 
mentary Grammar, which I conned in my boyhood. Moreover, 
the sentiments of Theognis were not alien to me, for my early 
surroundings enabled me to appreciate the service another teacher 
of mine, Welcker, had rendered in making Theognis intelligible. 
That was many years before Nietzsche became a student of 
Theognis and drew from him the inspiration of the ' Uebermensch '. 
Then came in the course of my youthful studies Frere's attempt 
to bring about a biographical connexion between the fragments, 
an attempt which will always amuse, however it may fail to con- 
vince. Then again the study of Theognis is congeneric with 
that of Pindar as the study of Hesiod is congeneric with that of 
Pindar (A. J. P. XXVII 484). That the homelier soul struck 
deeper into the heart of things than the more resplendent spirit 
is a thesis not difficult to maintain, if one accepts Eduard Meyer's 
estimate of Hesiod's 'gewaltige Gedankengange ' and ' tiefe 
Empfindung' and Schwartz's estimate of Pindar's 'Junkertum' 
(A. J. P. XXXII 131 ; A. J. P. XVI 373) ; but they both have 
the tang of Boeotian soil (A.J. P. XXVII 483; XXXII 480), 
and if Pindar and Hesiod have the sympathy of a common 
country, Theognis and Pindar have the sympathy of a common 
order, and it is not surprising that recent students of Theognis, 
such as Mr. Harrison and Mr. Hudson-Williams, have drawn 
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many parallels between the two poets. But what of the syntax, 
which started this whole train of memories ? In the paucity of 
elegiac remains, Theognis and the Theognidea are of considerable 
importance for the eidographic method, though it must be con- 
fessed that the eidographic method becomes somewhat perilous 
when one has to do with a literature of fragments, inasmuch as 
later writers are apt to change the syntax of their quotations, 
and scholiasts and paraphrasts are not to be taken as evidence 
for delicate points of syntax. 



Theognis, like the other elegiac poets, follows in the main the 
syntax of the epic, but there are deviations in the direction of 
later usage. The article is employed more freely, and the pos- 
sessive article, which is quite exceptional in Homer, is common 
enough in Theognis. The articular infinitive, which is taboo in 
epic as vulgar in its origin, is rare in elegiac, rare even in the 
Anthology with its mixture of authors and ages. In the twenty- 
five hundred and thirty verses of Mackail's Selection from the 
Anthology, there are only some eight instances, and all oi these 
except one, ™ plif/ai in an epigram of a late poet Palladas, move 
along the lines on which, according to my theory (A. J. P. Ill 
195 ; XXIII 10) the articular infinitive was developed. To 
Bvtja-Keiv is found once. But Simonides, who uses it, may have 
caught it from lyric poetry. Then we have to davw three times, 
to 6vti<tk(iv and t6 8aviiv giving sharper distinctions than djvaros. 
to yeve<r0ai is also found, but one of the three instances of to 6W1K 
is a reply to another to davetv and one ro yeveo-dat to another to 
yfvtardai. In Theognis the solitary articular infinitive occurs v. 

256 : rrpayfid tc TCprrvSraTOP, rov rts cpa to TU^fii^, to Tvy\apeip and to 

Tvxfiv being clearer and more exact than rvxn ; but Birklein 
will not admit even that one example, and to ow<u (v. 288) has 
been emended out of life. One of the most clearly marked 
Theognidean differences from epic syntax is to be seen in the not 
infrequent use of the consecutive <So-™, the distinction between 
consecutive and final being post-Homeric (A. J. P. XXXI 364). 
Indeed, Theognis goes so far as to present an oratio obliqua <S>o-t' 
oi with the infinitive = wo-t' ol with the indicative, v. 520: ovtc 

diroXnirctv = O. Recta, ovk drroXftVfir (A. J. P. VII 174). 



Trying the other day, against my principles (A. J. P. XXXI 
359), to translate Kallimachos' famous epigram : «wr< m, 'HpatcXeire, 
kt(. into rhyme, my thoughts turned to the dead friend I have 
just mentioned, the articular infinitive. The infinitive form in 
Modern Greek, we are told, is dead, the articular infinitive dead and 
buried, TtrpajrdKai airoSirj. No wonder then that sixteen years ago 
my grammatical soul felt a little thrill when the articular infinitive 
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stared me in the face on street -corner and on steamboat and that 
too in the primitive sphere of the articular infinitive: to oiipelv 
dirayoptverat. There is nothing bookish about that, and I felt as I 
felt sixteen years before, in 1880, when I was present at an exca- 
vation in Treves. The digging was done in a cemetery used by 
the poorer classes, and in the funeral urns, mixed up with what 
the fire had left of the poor Treveri, were found a number of 
nails, scarcely affected by the centuries and centuries that had 
rolled over the burying ground. The thrill was not the thrill 
that shot through me as I saw the bronze charioteer of Hiero 
come forth feet foremost to the light of Delphi. And yet it was 
Pindar's articular infinitive, the articular infinitive in its original 
sphere of the will for or against, and I set my teeth and swore 
that I would suffer no change in the t6 Xakaytjvm 6i\av of Pindar 
(O. 2, 107), especially as I was a male Lalage, forever prating, if you 
choose, about the eidographic method. There was, doubtless, 
a welter of genres in the early time, but there was crystallization 
in the time which concerns me most, and I am interested in con- 
ventionalities. Of course, I delight in origins, when I can trace 
them satisfactorily, such as the snips in the collar of the dress- 
coat and the useless buttons on the back of the frock-coat ; but 
I enjoy, as I enjoy an Aristophanic jest, the effect produced by 
the sliding of the buttons from the normal waist to the place 
between the shoulders and thence downward to the tail. My 
study of syntax is a study of style, it is true, but it can be made 
also a study of origins. Find the sphere of a certain combination, 
and if it belongs to the language of the people, you can trace it 
underground to the early times and save yourself from the fatal 
blunder of confusing emergence in literature with origin in 
language. And of such is the articular infinitive. 



Touching eidographic syntax and stylistic conventionalities, 
I have just come across a trivial illustration of the theme I have 
been pursuing in an article on Stage Directions, written by a 
famous vaudevillist, Mr. Cohan, not one of whose creations 
have I ever witnessed or cared to witness. The article was 
written in response to the question, 'upon what basis do the 
more lingering traditions of the stage rest, i. e., the traditions 
of the character types?' and the writer showed convincingly how 
and why hero, villain, heroine, adventuress, banker, d6butante, 
butler, college-boy, Englishman, senator, congressman, lawyer 
and Southerner are under bond to present certain external 
appearances, in order to meet the expectation of the public, 
and so make success possible. Within this conventional range 
the author's genius has a certain amount of play, but really not 
much more than those who got up the parts of Maccus and 
Bucco in the Atellanae. The hero must be thin, the banker 
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must be stout. The hero must smoke a pipe, the villain a cigar. 
Senator and Congressman must both wear a Prince Albert coat, 
but the cigars must be carefully differentiated. The college-boy 
must turn up his trousers at the bottom, and the Southerner 
must wear a string-tie. For all these details and numberless 
others satisfactory reasons are given, and an important chapter 
in the philosophy of clothes has been added to Lotze's Mikro- 
kosmus. Every now and then I am reminded of my own 
researches into the raison d'etre of the habiliments of thought, 
which we call language, and I am more than ever confirmed in 
my eidographic method. 



And so I decline to give up my eidographic studies, which 
are really an inheritance from my old teachers and my old text- 
books, for every now and then you will find in the manuals of 
my apprentice days hints as to the sphere of this locution and 
that. The difference is that we do systematically now what they 
did sporadically then. ' Do ', did I say ! Let me rather say 
' did ', for the kind of syntax to which I have been addicted for 
much more than half a century has been relegated by those who 
seem to be pillars to the stone age of syntax, to the time before 
the discovery of Sanskrit and the consequent discovery of com- 
parative grammar. In the present number, the Journal has 
the honour of presenting to the philological public an article 
on The Instability of the Use of Moods in Earliest Sanskrit. 
There is no man of higher authority in Sanskrit than Professor 
Bloomfield, and sooner than build a theory of Moods in Latin 
and Greek on that welter, I would trust myself to the raft con- 
structed by Dittmar (A. J. P. XXIII 231), fearless of that 
' seelische Depression ', seasickness, against which I may con- 
sider myself fairly proof. As Professor Goodwin urged many 
years ago, you cannot construct a theory of the Greek conditional 
sentence on the translation of the Authorized Version. ' If our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved' (2 Cor. 5, 1) 
is in modern English a hopelessly incorrect translation of eav 
}) iniynos i)/i£i/ olida tov (tktjvovs 8ia\v&g. That is not a matter of 
' tendency to realization ', not a matter of ' prospect of reali- 
zation ' — it is a dead certainty. It is one of those things for 
which the legal condition provides, and the Revisers have changed 
' were ' to ' be ' and iav is really equivalent to orav. We can't 
call up the old translators and ask them whether they left death 
an open question or no. We can't call Homer up and ask him, 
or some of him, why he has no unreal condition of the present 
and uses instead the ideal condition. I am afraid that the old 
epic poet would not have been equal to such distinctions, would 
have found it hard to draw a line between the old-fashioned 
' moral certainty ' and the new-fangled ' ideal certainty '. In like 
manner in older Latin the ideal condition is used where Latin 
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of the crystallized period uses the unreal condition. Is this due 
to a livelier imagination, or the devil-may-careishness of a more 
genial world ? Are we to stretch our definitions so as to embrace 
the whole field of Latinity, and make the beginner's mind a hurly- 
burly of ' aspects ' ? 



At all events I can console myself with the thought that by 
pursuing this line of study I have been able to formulate some 
of the conventions of the Greek language and incidentally some 
of the conventions of the Latin also, and when I take up a new 
grammar, I am interested to see whether I can gain any new 
light on my favorite range of research, but, unfortunately, new 
light seldom means anything for an old man, but new confirmation 
of his old doctrines. Some of my phrases have, after several 
decades, found a certain acceptance, but sundry categories that 
I have been insisting on for years have found no favour in 
Professor Bennett's eyes, and I in my turn frankly confess that 
I am not deeply interested in the difference between the workings 
of Professor Hale's prism and the workings of Professor 
Bennett's prism in the resolution of the subjunctive into its 
elements. Nor am I much impressed by the extension of Pro- 
fessor Wheeler's aoristic imperfect (A. J. P. XXIV 180, XXIX 
394). But as the author of the article on the Stylistic Use of the 
Participle (A. J. P. IX 138-157) I was much disappointed by the 
meagreness of the section on the participle. In that section on 
Special Idiomatic Uses of the Participle, in which Professor 
Bennett mentions ' the use whereby a noun or pronoun with 
the participle is equivalent to a verbal noun with a genitive of 
the substantive ' (cf. A. J. P. XIII 257), the illustrative example, 
' occisus Caesar aliis pessimum videbatur ' reminds me of Monro's 
speaking of aloQavopai in Homer. The sentence is clearly not 
Early Latin, &nd, moreover, it is sadly mutilated from the famous 
original quoted in Kritz's Lateinische Grammatik, p. 432, a book 
which had no success, perhaps because of its fatal date (1848), 
but of which I made considerable use in preparing my Latin 
Grammar, the first edition of which was published in 1867, 
many years before Dittmar's flood and the rainbow of the 
Spectroscopic School. Tacitus has it (Ann. I, 8, 7): occisus 
dictator Caesar aliis pessimum, aliis pulcherrimum facinus < vide- 
batur >, but according to Professor Bennett's quotation, there 
was only a difference of opinion between Caesar and his assassins, 
which, to be sure, is very natural. Now, there is not a sample 
of the nominative construction earlier than Livy in Kritz's 
Grammar, and Professor Lodge, who is responsible for the 
historical part of the Gildersleeve-Lodge Grammar, says there 
is none (G.-L. 437, N. 2). Perhaps the Romans deemed it 
ambiguous. It is, indeed, in the nature of things ambiguous. 
' Nee terra mutata mutavit mores ' is plain enough, but there is 
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an example in Propertius, which has provoked comment. 2, 7, 
6 we read : devictae gentes nil in amore valent. Standing alone, 
it means ' vanquished nations do not count in love ', or ' nations 
vanquished do not count in love '. Restore the context and the 
sense becomes plain: At Magnus Caesar, sed magnus Caesar 
in armis. Write ' victrix causa deis placuit placuitque puellis ' 
and you have a grim commentary on Rene' Bazin's Les Oberl6 — 
a picture of life in Alsace. So in English ' friend remember'd 
not ' requires a context, and even then ? : ' dear as remember'd 
kisses ' does not. 



In a passage of the Kultur der Gegenwart (p. 139) Wila- 
mowitz compares the Greek epigram to the sonnet as employed 
in Italian literature from Petrarch to the present day, and 
expresses the opinion that the sonnets of the ' Parnassiens ' 
would at once be welcomed and admired by the Greek as 
epigrams, though not as epigrams of the best style — a style 
which disdains ornamentation (der den kunstlichen Wort- 
schmuck verschmaht). The obligations of the famous sonnet- 
writer Jos6-Maria de Heredia to the Greek Anthology have been 
set forth in the Revue d'histoire littdraire de la France, Vol. 
XVII 262-270; and how readily an epigram may lead to a 
sonnet I may illustrate by my own example. As a punishment 
for my sin in decrying rhyme as a vehicle of translation from the 
Greek, even in the hands of such a master as Gilbert Murray 
(A. J. P. XXXI 358-31), I have been haunted by my old enemy 
while in the Eden of the Anthology, and as I was reading the 
famous epigram (A. P. X 118), which, if not by Palladas, is in 
Palladas' vein, the Greek ran itself immediately into a sonnet, 
not of the best style: 

7T6>£ ytvdfirjv ; ttoQev elfi'c ; rlvos x&P tv V^&ov ; aireWelv. 

77wf 6vvafwi tl ixadeiv, pqdev eiriGTapevoc ; 
Ovdfv £uv yevdjuqv ' irakiv kaao^iac <yf Ttapot; ija ' 

ovdev Kai fiT/dev tuv yepd-trw to yfcvos. 
'AW aye fioi B&kxom <fnXi]dovov evrve vafia • 

tovto yap tare naicuv tpdouaKov avridorov. 

How came 1 1 is a question claims reply. 
Whence am I ? will have answer at my hands. 
Why came I? is a problem that demands 
To be resolved. Just to depart, to die? 
How came I ? Why, no matter how I try, 
Each Argo of adventurous thought but lands 
My seeking spirit on a waste of sands. 
How can I learn, naught knowing but a why? 
Naught was I when I came, and I shall be 
Nothing again just as I was before. 
Nothing and Naught is all the race of man ; 
What is there in the world that's left for me, 
Save joyance from the Wine God's purple store, 
The cure-all holden in the toper's can ? 
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Then came some jigging verses, then a more serious attempt 
in the measure which I recommended sometime ago (A. J- P. 
XXX 356), and which I have employed in the following version 
of the famous epigram of Kallimachos, to which I have just 
referred : 

They told me, Herakleitos, thou wast dead. 

What tears I shed ! 
As I remembered how we two as one 

Talked down the sun. 
Well, Halicarnassian friend, long since thou must 

Have turned to dust ; 
Yet live thy Nightingales, and Hades, who 

Doth all subdue, 
Shall never until Time itself shall close 
Lay hand on those. 

All I dare say of my rendering is that it is more faithful to the 
tenuous charm of the original than is the tender grace of Cory's 
version, as a poem a classic, as a translation a failure. But, as 
Verlaine says: Oh! qui dira les torts de la rime? Still, some 
points I am prepared to defend. wav8apdTwp has taken the place 
of rravTosv AprraKTtip, a shift of which any anthologist would have 
been guilty, for the best established synonyms go to pieces at 
the bidding of hexameter and pentameter. ' Dust ' answers 
quite as well as ' ashes ' oWa pev a-a na\ai Kopis, sings Poseidippos. 
'Until Time itself shall close' is sheer padding, but who has 
translated polysyllabic Greek into monosyllabic English and has 
not padded (A. J. P. XXX 354) ? And if Mr. Headlam claimed 
faithfulness for his renderings of Meleager, I may claim the same 
elastic virtue for my rendering of Kallimachos. Take Head- 
lam's translation of the famous distich of Meleager : 

*0 <rre(ftavog nspi Kpari papaiverai 'Hliodapat;' 
avrij <5' itAapKU tov arefavov ariipavof. 

On Heliodora's brow the garland pines. 
But she, the garland of the garland, shines. 

To pass over other points, ' pines ' introduces the ' pathetic 
fallacy ', which is lacking in papaiverai. It would be frivolous, I 
suppose, to say that the ' pine' has been consecrated by Meleager 
to Mnasalkas. 



In his posthumous work on the Legend of St. George (Munich, 
Franz), Krumbacher finds it necessary to protest against what 
he calls the incomprehensible efforts of some scholars to derive 
criteria for exact dates from the language of Byzantine authors 
(p. 217 footnote). There are certain syntactical tests that mark 
off great stretches of speech, such, for instance, as the use of the 
negatives, but that is a matter of B. C. and a. d., and the range 
is too wide to be of any practical avail (A. J. P. I 45 ff.). When 
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the literary language is divorced from the spoken language and 
literature becomes a purely artificial product, chronological 
sequence is naught. There is only the question of the individual 
capacity. What is the use of collecting the perfect optatives in 
later Greek? What could be more futile? The optative had 
died the death as an organic element of living speech. A few 
familiar locutions survived, and one of them, pi) ytvoiro, is quite 
applicable to this whole line of research. The optative shrinks 
in Poly bios; it swells in Plotinos. It was still alive in Polybios; 
it is a dead skin stuffed out in Plotinus, as has been prettily 
shown by a young German scholar, Reik (A. J. P. XXX 105). 
The thesis may be considered proved, and it is not necessary to 
do the thing over and over again. Prepositional combinations 
encroach on the simple case-forms. That has commonly been 
accepted as the line of development. But Helbing has shewn 
that later Greek historians yield a very low average of prepositions 
(A. J. P. XXV 106). Well, what of it? The use of the genitive 
without a preposition where the preposition is used in classical 
prose shews that the Rhakendytes in the case has read his tragic 
poets. Who would be shocked by an unconventional use oiwplv 
in the dialects, in later prose and poetry (A. J. P. II 480; VI 482 ; 
cf. Justin Martyr Apol. I 4, 13 n.)? Who by the violation of one 
of the steadiest concords in the language, the concord of the 
forms of (pOava with the kind of time (A. J. P. XII 76)? One is 
disturbed to find it broken by Dioskorides, who belongs to the 
Alexandrian period (A. P. IX 636), but needs must when dactyls 
drive, and in a Byzantine poet I should feel no discomfort. I 
have actually been surprised at finding so often in later Greek 
the monitory and minatory «' with the future indicative, but all 
the statistics in the world would not throw light on certain 
ranges in the evolution of the language. Tycho Mommsen's 
work was not in vain, but one must know what to look for. 



It is not often that a German scholar, or any other scholar, 
does penance for a false quantity or any slip in metre, as was 
done in the Berliner Zeitschrift fur Gymnasialwesen, 1911, 
p. 767. For my part I honour the man who has the courage to 
make a clean breast of it, and wipes up his mistakes, as it were, 
with his head. I have never found out what the prodigious 
blunderer who emended Horace's 'fabulosus lambit Hydaspes ' 
by ' sabulosus ' did with himself after he consulted the Gradus 
ad Parnassum. Like the scholar who ventured on an unauthor- 
ized ayav he may have suppressed the conjecture, and said 
nothing more about it. How many false quantities are still 
flitting about per or a virum. Everybody says Mel eager, for 
which there is not the slightest warrant in either Greek or Latin, 
and I remember distinctly when 'angina' was a novelty, first 
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insisted on by Lucian Mttller in 1872 (Lucilius XXX 34). All 
these things are painful reminders of my own sins in that line, 
in one case a sin of omission, for in my mock emendation XXIII 
349: iijypa wpoo-tTTiKTfjpiov, I omitted the note 'metrum repugnat' 
(letter from supposed author, written in hot haste, withdrawing 
the emendation), though one cannot always insist on exact 
responsion, and some scholars claim great freedom in that regard. 



Many reviews of philological works are simply made up of a 
hasty reading of preface and introduction, but Miss Stawell in 
her notice of the Bonn edition of Heracliti Quaestiones Homer- 
icae, Teubner, 1910 (C. R., Dec. 191 1) shows that she has not 
read even the introduction with any care, or she would not have 
ascribed the work to ' Heraclitus (Heracleides) Ponticus, the 
contemporary [and pupil] of Aristotle '. Mehler's edition (1851) 
settled the question in favor of Heraclitus, and Heraclides Pon- 
ticus is a long exploded surmise. In 1850 Rudolph Schmidt 

took Up the notion that the ' AXXr/yopiat 'OprjpiKai, Or better ZrjT^para 

'O/iripiKa, attributed to this unknown Heraclitus, really belonged to 
Porphyry, a contention which I undertook to dispose of in my 
doctoral dissertation, De Porphyrii studiis Homericis, 1853; and 
my position has been sustained by those who have come after 
me. So Diels, Dox., p. 98: plane incredibili iudicio Heracliti 
allegorias tumide et indocte scriptas Porphyrio vindicabat 
<Schmidtius>. The present editors, however, seem to think 
that this otherwise unknown author has done his very best in the 
way of style, and has shown more care in the avoidance of hiatus 
than ' the authors of the same period, such as Diodorus, the ircpl 
vifrovs man and others'. This careful avoidance ol the hiatus 
would, of course, have disposed of the Porphyrian theory, if 
further arguments were needed. 



As I have held forth more than once on the crime of mis- 
spelling proper names (e. g. A. J. P. V 544, XXXI 367), I was 
promptly brought to book by a correspondent for allowing the 
name of James Payn, the novelist, to appear in the last number 
of the Journal with a superfluous e at the end (A. J. P. XXXII 
480). The Dial, from which the paragraph is quoted proved to 
be guiltless (Nov. 1, 1910, p. 319), and the fact that I knew 
better does not absolve me, lor the page passed under my eye. 
Correct, also, the second ' contained ' (1. c, 1. 33) into ' implicit' — 
an important variant. Yet another correspondent informs me 
that in the quotation from Tennyson (p. 485), ' opening chestnut- 
buds ' should be ' drooping chestnut-buds '. But in cases like 
this last I hold myself free from responsibility, for I cannot 
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undertake to verify all the quotations made by my contributors, 
especially from Tennyson, for Tennyson changed from edition 
to edition. So in the Eagle ' hooked hands ', suggested by 
Vergil, Aen. 6, 360: presantemque uncis manibus, has been 
replaced by ' crooked ', just as in Vergil's own text the reading 
'descensus A verm"', once the current form, has given way to 
' Avemo', despite the possible reminiscence of Philetas: arpairbv 

*Atd«o) I rjvvaa rf/v oiiria rtc (vavriov rj\6tv oSirtji (ap. Stob. Flor. 1 18, 3). 

By the way, the coincidence between Shakespeare's 'traveller' 
in 'from whose bourn no traveller returns' and the Greek oSittjs 
is rather curious, and perhaps some one will maintain that 
Shakespeare either had the Greek original before his eyes, or 
had access to a Latin translation with 'viator' in it, just as 
Dowden has concerned himself to find out how Shakespeare got 
hold of the original of his last two sonnets. In his note, Dowden 
gives Hertzberg the credit of discovering the source in Marianus, 
A. P. IX 637 (Jahrb. der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 
1878, S. 158 fgg.) ; and it is possibly to Hertzberg that Wila- 
MOWITZ in the passage to which I have just referred owes his 
knowledge of Shakespeare's indebtedness, but the connexion was 
known to English scholars years before Hertzberg, and, indeed, 
must have been familiar to them before the date of Bohn's 
Anthology (p. 252) which was published in 1852. 



The latest numbers of the Lietzmann collection I have seen 
are 82. Apollonius Dyscolus, De Pronominibus; Pars Gener- 
alise ed. Paul Maas ; 83. Origenes, Eustathius von Antiochien 
und Gregor von Nyssa fiber die Hexe von Endor, Herausg. von 
Erich Klostermann; 84. Aus einem griechischen Zauber- 
papyrus von Richard Wunsch ; and 89. Euripides, Medea 
mit Scholien, Herausg. von Ernst Diehl (Bonn, Marcus und 
Weber). Some months ago Suss's edition of Aristophanes' 
Frogs, in the same series, reached me, but unfortunately too late 
for use in my Aristophanic course ; and I intended then to say a 
word in hearty commendation of an enterprise which has brought 
all this valuable apparatus within reach of the slenderest purse. 
So many of the texts published are inaccessible to the average 
student, and so many of them will serve to widen the range of 
those who are specialists in other fields. 



W. A. H.: Professor Carlo Pascal's volume Epicurei e 
Mistici, the title of which at first awakened false hopes of studies 
in the relations between such Epicureans as Lucretius and the 
mystics, discourses in a somewhat popular tone on a number of 
themes possessing an interest for the student of the classics. The 
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essays on Petronius Arbiter and on the Greek Mysteries can 
hardly be said to contain anything new, and that in which he asks 
whether Euripides is to be regarded as a mystic, only to answer 
his question in the negative, offers little more than an agreeably 
phrased restatement of various considerations and conclusions 
familiar to readers of recent discussions of the Bacchae. But 
in the first essay, entitled The Moral Character of Maecenas, 
we have apparently something new as well as true. The lines 
of Maecenas, 

Debilem facito manu, debilem pede, coxa, 
tuber adstrue gibberum, lubricos quate dentes : 
vita dum superest, bene est! sustine hanc mihi: acuta 
nil est si sedeam cruce . . . 

have been hitherto, I believe, interpreted in agreement with the 
verdict of Seneca, who quotes them, Epist. Mor. 101, 10, as an 
expression of the epicure's inglorious love of life. The tradi- 
tional view receives apparent support from the words sustine . . . 
cruce ; but the appearance is fallacious. The true meaning 
becomes evident when one regards Maecenas as elaborating a 
sufficiently heroic thought of his master Epicurus: k&v oTp($\a>6rj 8' 
6 To(f>6s, elvai airov cvSaifiova, of which Usener's learning supplied 
a goodly number of echoes from Latin literature (Epicurea, 
fr. 601, p. 338 f.). It may be of interest to Professor Pascal, as 
tending to support his interpretation of the lines, that I jotted 
them in the margin of my copy of Usener fifteen years ago with 
the query whether they were not to be understood in the light 
of this saying of the master's. 



H. L. W. : Nearly three years ago I wrote a brief notice of 
the Numismatique Constantinienne of Jules Maurice, the first 
part of which had then recently appeared (A. J. P. XXX 360 f.). 
Now comes the second instalment, which instead of completing 
the work as the author had hoped, is later to be followed by a 
third. The present volume, consisting of cxxxvi + 612 pages 
and xvii plates, contains the description of the coinage issued 
during the period in question (305-337 a. d.) at London, Lyon, 
Aries, Tarragona, Siscia, Serdica, Sirmium, Thessalonica, Con- 
stantinople, and Heraclea in Thrace, together with five intro- 
ductory essays on pertinent subjects, and excellent illustrations 
of the product of each mint. Such is the importance of this 
work, not only for the coinage, but also for the general history 
of the early part of the fourth century, that every student of the 
period will eagerly await the final volume, which will deal with 
the four eastern mints, the history of the provinces, and the 
political and economic reforms of Constantine. 



